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constitutes the subject of nine out of the twelve chapters. It is in the dis- 
cussion of these topics that the student of history is chiefly interested. 
The theory, however plausible, can be of value only in so far as it is based 
on the facts of history. Unfortunately these historical chapters are on 
the whole disappointing. The theory is so uppermost in the mind of the 
author that history is frequently misinterpreted to bear it out. How can 
we otherwise account for the extraordinary idea that England's policy in 
the Hundred Years' War was prompted by the interests of European 
liberty against the dangers of French ambition for ascendancy on 
the continent (p. 21) ; or how explain the use made of the strife for 
"another half-century and more ... for a Calais which England 
would not yield" (p. 84) ? The wars of England against Holland in 
the seventeenth century are not usually looked upon as wars in the in- 
terest of European liberty. 

Errors are not infrequent. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1479 (P- 94) j Cardinal Beaufort, half-brother of Henry VI. (p. 88); 
the race that had driven out the Csesars (p. 126) ; the motives of Henry 
VIII. for the divorce from Catherine (p. 100) serve as illustrations. 
The sense of proportion is poor. Nearly four pages on Solyman the 
Magnificent (pp. 102-105) an d a remarkable paragraph on Selim I. as 
a poet (p. 102) are scarcely warranted at the expense of only incidental 
mention of the Armada. Closely associated with the tendency to intro- 
duce irrelevant matter is the inordinate use of figurative language. 
The frequent figures of speech, though sometimes very happy, are more 
frequently superfluous and often comical. On page 48 we find the 
" Normans, seated on the Channel " ; a little further on, " Louis XIV. 
. . . sent a shock of pain along every nerve of the English people " ; 
and after the Congress of Vienna ' ' England turned her face from that 
embittered continent, sheathed her red victorious weapon, shook out her 
white untarnished canvas, and stood to sea." 

The volume contains much that is valuable and suggestive, but the 
theory dominates the facts, and even the most patriotic Englishman will 
be surprised to find how absolutely immaculate and devoid of all selfish 
designs has been his country's international policy. 

Studies in the History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. 
By S. S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and 
History of Education, University of Edinburgh. (New York : 
The Macmillan Company ; Cambridge : At the University 
Press. 1903. Pp. vii, 261.) 

The author had in view in the preparation of this work "the educa- 
tion of those who mean to devote their lives to education " (preface, vi). 
Of the sixteen chapters which the book contains, the first three are de- 
voted to the educational bearings of the great Renaissance, with especial 
reference to Vittorino da Feltre, Trotzendorf, Sturm, and Neander ; the 
fourth offers a brief survey of the beginnings of humanism in the uni- 
versities, with an interesting reference to George Buchanan ; the three 
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next following treat respectively of the educational doctrines of Sir 
Thomas Elyot, Rabelais, and Roger Ascham, with brief notes on Eras- 
mus, Hieronymus Wolf, Mulcaster, Brinsley, and Wimpheling, and on 
the origin of Ascham's method of "double translation." The eighth 
chapter gives a brief estimate of the educational services of the Jesuits, 
and the ninth, on Montaigne, closes the first general division of the 
work. Of the remaining chapters, on the Modern Period, one each is 
devoted to Francis Bacon, Comenius, and John Milton, three to John 
Locke, and the last to Herbert Spencer. The author justifies his assign- 
ment of so large a proportion of his space to Locke on the ground of 
his conviction that Locke's "Thoughts read along with his Conduct of the 
Understanding is, spite of some obvious faults, the best treatise on edu- 
cation which has ever appeared with the (doubtful) exception of Quin- 
tilian " (preface, vi). 

The rather irresponsible title of the book forestalls any criticism 
based on the demand for completeness. A work which passes directly 
from Locke to Herbert Spencer makes no claim to completeness. It 
would seem to be the author's main purpose to bring out distinctly the 
leading types of modern educational opinion, as indicated by such terms 
as humanism, formalism, realism, sensationalism. In this endeavor he 
has met with good success. The educational significance of humanism, 
and the various meanings which have attached to the word "realism," 
are set forth with great clearness and with abundant illustration (e. g., 
on pp. 6, 23, 31, 62-63, 106-107, 122-123, 159-161). Much atten- 
tion is devoted to the attempt to classify the several writers studied, with 
reference to these several terms. Ascham is called a humanist, Mon- 
taigne a rationalist, Comenius a sense-encyclopedist, and Milton a clas- 
sical encyclopedist. This familiar method can undoubtedly bring forth 
much of value. In this book it is employed with skill and acumen, and 
is made to prepare the way for some such broad organization of educa- 
tional doctrine as Professor Laurie himself has given us in his construc- 
tive treatises. Still it is only a partial method, and has dangers enough 
of its own. It should be added that this book does much more than 
apply the method referred to. The thought of several writers is pre- 
sented with considerable fullness, and as far as possible in the words of 
the original essays. The influence of writers one upon another is traced 
with care. The very important relations of educational opinion to the 
educational practice and the whole civilization out of which it arose are 
only hinted at. 

In general, we may say that the work is interesting and stimulating. 
It contains some good examples of Professor Laurie's brilliant, epigram- 
matic style. There are examples, too, of his characteristic transition 
from the careful, detailed study to the unfinished sketch. The chapter 
on Spencer is noticeably different from the rest of the book, being 
largely polemical. 

The volume is not provided with either index or formal bibliography, 
but some brief bibliographical notes appear in the body of the work. 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 



